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and manufacturing department were separate) but was also adopting a new work 
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FOREWORD 



Numerous continuing vocational training studies at both the national and Community 
level, especially those carried out by CEDEFOP on continuing training policy in large 
enterprises, have revealed the expanding role being played by enterprises in the 
development of human resources. This trend - which some see as heralding the 
emergence of a new division of responsibilities between those involved in training and 
production - undoubtedly calls into question their existing relationship and respective 
activities. 

These studies also imply that, when it comes to strategies for developing human 
resources within enterprises, formally organized continuing training is only one of the 
options available for generating the "new" skills and competences considered necessary 
by enterprises. There are now organizational models geared to providing apprenticeship 
opportunities by exploiting the training impact of work situations, thus enabling a dialectic 
to be established between "formal apprenticeship" and "informal apprenticeship" (via 
work organization and cooperation between employees in the production and innovation 
process). 

While they may make converging structural trends apparent, these new organizational 
models take on different forms and need not necessarily have any general application. 
The considerable difference between the contexts in which these models emerge means 
an analysis needs to be conducted of the relationship between an enterprise and its 
environment if there is to be an understanding of how the organizational models fit into 
the social context and what the scope and limitations are in a transfer of such models. 

The primary objective of the present series of studies being undertaken by CEDEFOP in 
nine countries 1 is to establish the impact of developments in work organization on the 
skilling process and, more especially, to pinpoint the links between these developments 
and opportunities for formal and informal apprenticeships. These studies also enable light 
to be thrown on the nature of skills and competences which can emerge in the context 
of new types of organization and allow assumptions to be made about the impact of 
these developments on training systems. 

A twin track analysis is pursued below. At the macro level, an attempt is made to 
"reposition the enterprise in the chain of skill generation" and to provide an interpretation 
of the mutual links between initial training, continuing training, the labour market and 
industrial relations. At the micro level, the aim - based on enterprise case studies - is to 
throw light on the various aspects of organizational innovation, developments in skills and 
the on-the-job apprenticeship process, in particular work-based and work-influenced 
forms of apprenticeship and how they relate to formal apprenticeships. In each country, 
enterprises were required to have a "marked and relatively stable level of organizational 
innovation" to qualify for case study selection. 

The present report deals with both these aspects without necessarily looking at all the 
cases studied. These are the subject of an analysis examining how the macro level 
interacts with the micro level which is presented in the summary that concludes this 
report. 

Finally, a cross-sectional analysis based on the national studies identifies the converging 
and diverging developments which emerge in relation to their social context, notes the 
impact of these developments on the training systems and raises questions in respect 
of social dialogue and training policy decisions. This analysis is the subject of the 
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summary report on "The role of the enterprise in the generation of skills: the training 
impact of work organization", published in the CEDEFOP Document series. 

Our warm thanks go to those responsible for the studies at the national level and to all 
the members of the research teams and companies involved in their successful 
conclusion. 



Fernanda Oliveira Reis 



Frederique Rychener 
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PART ONE 



NATIONAL STUDY 



Maria Joao Rodrigues 
Helena Lopes 



Part One 2 comprises a study 3 at national level of the link between formal and informal training. 
In the first section, we highlight the difficulties the project entails and the need to adapt it to 
the situation in Portugal. The second section is given over to a description of the social 
background in Portugal. The analysis presented in the third section has a more forward- 
looking dimension, focusing on the options that will determine the predominant social model 
in the near future. 

All these aspects will be taken up in the summary of the report in the light of the information 
provided by the case studies contained in Part Two. 



SECTION 1 - THE PROBLEMS PORTUGAL FACES 

There are two fundamental differences which mark off Portugal from its more advanced 
European partners: the very low level of education and skills of the working population and 
the very late recognition in society of the importance of vocational training. Thus, "the 
conditions for broadening and intensifying the quality and quantity of continuing vocational 
training with a view to establishing the right to training ... in accordance with the guidelines 
adopted by the European Communities and the International Labour Organization" (Conselho 
Permanente Concertapao Social, 1991, p. 7) were not laid down in law until 1991. This 
indicates the need for a review of the assumptions on which this project is based and for a 
slight theoretical reworking which will enable the situation in Portugal to be taken into account. 



1.1 The project: its premises and objectives 
Key questions and their implications 

In the course of the next few paragraphs we re-examine the point of departure of the common 
project launched by CEDEFOP because we feel it needs adapting if the situation in Portugal 
is to be adequately reflected in our analysis. In our view, the key questions should be 
formulated as follows: 

1) What is the role played by formal and informal training respectively in generating skills 
bearing in mind the specific features of Portuguese society? 

2) In what ways can the new forms of work organization advance informal training? 

3) What impact will a new type of link between formal and informal training have on the 
generation of skills at a time when 

(I) Taylorist forms of modernization are being called very much into question; and 

(ii) the education and training system in Portugal is undergoing a far-reaching 
reform? 



The edited final version of Parts One and Two of this report include the constructive remarks made by Fr<§d<§rique Rychener. 
We should like to take this opportunity to thank her. 

This analysis takes into account the situation in Portugal prior to the completion of the first Community Support Scheme 
(1 989 to 1 993). Certain aspects of it may well, therefore, be out of date given the very rapid development of the education and 
training system. 
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Account must be taken of the following factors that are specific to Portugal: 

□ The key elements of the reformed education and training system are still being worked 
out, but it is already clear that they will sweep away the dividing line between training 
inside and outside enterprises (particularly when it comes to initial training). 

□ Wide-ranging vocational training programmes are encountering considerable passive 
resistance in society. This applies in particular to continuing vocational training in small 
and medium-sized enterprises. 

□ The direction and forms that public assistance takes are part and parcel of a training 
system which calls for the participation and active involvement of the employers and 
unions as well as society at large in matters affecting the running of courses, curriculum 
content,, certificates and finance. However, the state retains a key role in all such 
matters, particularly as regards finance (there is a system of co-financing with the 
European Social Fund). 

□ The production infrastructure is remarkable for its pre-Taylorist forms of organization, the 
extent of modernization in the Taylorist/Fordist mould, and the very limited practical 
experience of implementing new forms of work organization. 

The role of the enterprise 

The issue that has to be tackled is how formal and informal training can be interlinked at a 

time when formal training is undergoing major changes. 

It should be borne in mind that in-company training has to take account of 

□ the differences between workers. On the one hand, there are workers with a low level of 
education who are not capable of undergoing training while, on the other, there are 
better-educated young workers who have to be integrated into and trained during the 
work process because initial vocational training was introduced too late for them to 
benefit from it; 

□ the recent upsurge of public and private vocational training institutions, the quality of 
whose training is erratic; 

□ the fact that the contingency costs entailed in informal training are very high and are not 
entered into the accounts; 

□ the lack of interest and motivation on the part of the workers to go in for self-training. 

New forms of work organization, therefore, need to address the problems arising from the 

modernization of technology and the simultaneous introduction of a system of vocational 

training. 



1.2 Skilling paths: the scope and duration of training 
Society's approach and the range of skills 

We are well aware of the importance of social theory for an analysis of how skills are 
acquired. According to the LEST researchers (Maurice, Sellier, Silvestre, 1982), skills ensue 
from the interaction between organizational structures, educational institutions and industrial 
enterprises. In actual fact, the enterprises are the key agents in the dovetailing of formal 
training and the organization of work. They determine the range of skills that are specific to 
a given society. In their initial work, the above authors (op. cit., p. 252-253) pinpoint two 
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factors and the relationship between them as defining this range of skills: the nature of the 
enterprises and the mobility of the workers. The attitude of the enterprises is crucial here in 
that the generation of skills is determined by their methods of organization. However, "... the 
importance of the principles and forces on which the workers themselves base their mobility" 
(op. cit. p.255) is often underlined, just as priority is attached to education and mobility paths 
(Silvestre, 1990, p. 107). However, the system of mobility is also being transformed in 
Portugal. This transitional state of affairs strikes us as being particularly important and needs 
to be taken into account when analyzing the situation in Portugal, where new forms of social 
cohesion are developing. The societal approach, therefore, requires a flexible analytical 
framework enabling a study to be made of the paths that form part of the changing structures. 

Forces for change in society: the need for an analysis 

It is not enough, then, to identify the major explanatory factors and show how they interact if 
we wish to characterize the specific aspects of a society. We also need to understand how 
these aspects come about so that the driving forces with the greatest influence on the 
generation of skills can be identified. Given the current quest for convergence between the 
Community countries, which it can be assumed will come about, it is important to identify not 
just lasting interactions, but also those that are susceptible to change. Whether people in 
Portugal are aware of the fact or not, the strategy is to invest in formal training as a means 
of generating skills. While this strategy may appear to the public authorities at the national 
level to be the only available option for the generation of skills, it needs to be supplemented 
by careful handling of informal training at the enterprise level. Indeed, the complementary 
nature of these two types of training is at the very heart of the generation of skills, since 
apprenticeships, which are the vehicle for their acquisition, constitute a progressive 
accumulation of abilities and skills, which only gel in the context of real work. 



SECTION 2 THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 



2.1 The EDUCATION MODEL 
The initial education system 

Tables 1 and 2 in the Appendix provide a brief but useful overview of the educational level of 
the working population in Portugal and of the links between economic developments and the 
country's education and training system since the 1950s. Table 1 shows that no systematic 
attempts were made to modernize the education system until the mid-1960s. This helps to 
explain why the values and rhythms of under-industrialized societies are over-represented in 
the breakdown of skills in more or less every sector apart from those that have undergone 
modernization. The production infrastructure is, therefore, very dualistic. The link between 
economic development and the development of education did not become readily apparent 
until the late 1970s. Tables 2a, 2b and 2c paint a telling picture of the low level of education 
and training of the Portuguese working population. 

The political changes that took place after 1974 led to experiments with educational models 
from more advanced countries. This, combined with a serious economic crisis and a lack of 
stability in public institutions, upset the education and training system to an even greater 
extent. In 1960, 46% of pupils in secondary education were involved in technical training. 
Between 1975 and 1985, however, vocational and technical streams had virtually disappeared 
from every level of education following the standardization of secondary education. Their 
disappearance was not due in any way to a deliberate decision to remove them. It resulted 
rather from the parallel decision to standardize secondary education, the aim of which was 
to establish equality of opportunity for all in view of the social segregation that vocational 
skilling paths were accused of at the time. The only kind of training provided in educational 
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institutions, therefore, was of a general character. This explains why enterprises were forced 
into the role of providers of vocational training for different groups of young people. However, 
the vocational training they offered was not properly organized, being rather the informal and 
non-structured result of production work itself. It was only when the low level of training of the 
older workers became apparent that the importance of generating skills in production in 
Portugal really hit home. 

The outcome of this state of affairs is all too predictable. Hundreds of thousands of young 
people who are neither willing nor able to undergo extended theoretical training have left 
school without any preparation whatsoever for their active working life. This helps to explain, 
incidentally, why general and academic training enjoys unusually high social status and why 
aspects of social and vocational hierarchies that have virtually disappeared in more advanced 
countries continue to exist in Portugal. The status attaching to white collar occupations - 
coupled with a very high demand for the appropriate training and careers to the detriment of 
technical training and paths - together with the "doctors and engineers" syndrome are major 
contributors to social stratification. Uneven regional development also exacerbates the 
situation. The training provided has little to do with production needs in the respective region. 
Young people migrate to the coastal areas, where there are more jobs in the services sector, 
because their training does not bind them to any particular region. The coastal areas give the 
appearance of being islands of modernization, thereby increasing national heterogeneity. This 
vicious circle is completed by a fourth factor - the poor quality of education, whose most 
striking features are the failure of pupils to achieve at school and the low professional 
standards of teachers and educators (Lopes, 1990). 

The reform introduced by the Education Act (LBSE) of October 1986 and the Vocational 
Training Policy Agreement, concluded by the Standing Committee for Social Coordination - 
CPCS 4 - in July 1991, faces an immense challenge. As the Commission of the European 
Communities has stressed in the material it has published (CCE, 1989), "learning to learn" is 
of the essence. Any analysis of the process of generating skills must ultimately call into 
question a society's capacity to educate since this process interlocks with the activities of 
social and economic institutions of all kinds. We do not intend to detail the stipulations and 
changes contained in these acts and agreements, an updated description of which has been 
provided by CEDEFOP (1991), preferring to deal briefly with the underlying philosophy and 
overall structure in order to highlight recent changes in the educational system and to focus 
on prospects for the future. 

The main aim of the reform is to provide everyone in Portugal with general training that will 
"pave the way to vocational training" The Education Act, therefore, lays great stress on the 
integration - within the educational system - of pre-school education (affecting children under 
the age of 6), school education, extra-mural education (literacy courses and basic education 
for adults, non-certified training) as well as certain elements of vocational training considered 
to constitute a special feature of school education. Table 3 shows the Portuguese education 
system in the form in which it has existed since 1986/87. This will help the reader to 
understand what follows. The advantages of structuring the education system in this way are 
obvious. The integration of pre-school education strikes us as crucial given the rate of failure 
at school (affecting almost 40% of pupils in primary school classes) and the scant respect 
given to the compulsory six-year period of schooling (cf. recent European studies revealing 
that thousands of children are out to work in northern Portugal). 



This Committee, set up by Statutory Order No. 74/84, is responsible to the President of the Council of Ministers. It is a 
consultative, basically tripartite body designed to promote dialogue and consensus on social and economic matters. 
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